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REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


The  general  condition  of  the  schools  for  the  past  twelve 
months  has  not  differed  materially  from  that  of  the  schools 
of  the  year  preceding.  While  an  improvement  in  study  and 
discipline  has  been  perceptible  in  some  schools,  others  have 
fallen  somewhat  short  of  the  point  previously  reached,  and 
thus  the  former  average  has  been  substantially  maintained. 
It  is  encouraging,  however,  to  state  that  in  two  or  three 
instances,  which  we  shall  hereafter  notice,  a  decided,  and 
we  trust  substantial,  advance  has  been  made.  But  it  is 

useless  to  expect  that  any  radical  change  can  be  effected  in 

the  general  condition  of  the  schools  in  one  year.  Particular 
ones  may  advance  or  retrograde,  but  to  secure  any  perma¬ 
nent  advance  in  the  whole  body  of  them,  a  wise  and  well 
defined  policy  must  be  steadily  and  patiently  at  work.  No 
substantial  changes  arc,  as  a  general  thing,  suddenly  and  vio¬ 
lently  made.  The  progress  of  a  community  from  lawlessness 
to  order,  from  rudeness  to  refinement,  or  from  ignorance  to 
cultivation,  must,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  the  result  of 
long  continued  and  steadily  operating  causes.  And  that  which 
is  true  of  the  community  is  equally  so  of  one  of  the  surest 

indices  of  its  moral  and  intellectual  advancement,  its  public 

schools.  These,  in  any  important  stage  towards  perfection, 
imply,  and  rest  upon,  many  conditions.  In  the  first  place, 
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there  can  he  no  really  good  schools  in  a  town  in  which  there 
is  not  a  hearty  and  energetic  co-operation  of  the  parents  with 
the  teachers,  a  pervading  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  a 
willingness  to  make  all  necessary  pecuniary  sacrifices  for  its 
encouragement  and  support,  and  a  constant  exercise  of  whole¬ 
some  domestic  influences  and  discipline.  And  equally  neces¬ 
sary  are  teachers  apt  and  fitted  by  nature  for  the  task  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  thoroughly  trained  in  their  profession, 
devoted  to  it  energetically,  and  by  their  characters  and  lives 
commanding  the  respect  and  affection  of  their  pupils.  Where 
such  a  community  and  such  teachers  are  found  co-operating, 
good  schools  must  follow  as  a  necessary  result;  and  where 
these  elements  of  success  are  wanting,  really  good  public 
schools  are  an  impossibility. 

The  work  of  public  instruction,  of  forming  the  minds  and 
molding  the  lives  of  a  generation,  as  it  is  of  immeasureable 
importance,  so  it  is,  when  properly  considered,  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulty,  with  which  a  community  ever  charged  itself. 
We  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  enlarge,  to  much  ex¬ 
tent,  upon  this,  for  we  trust  the  day  is  long  passed  when  it 
was  believed  that  while  no  man  could  make  a  coat,  mend  a 
boot,  or  shoe  a  horse,  without  first  preparing  himself  by  a 
long  and  laborious  apprenticeship,  nevertheless,  without  any 
previous  training  or  special  aptitude,  he  who  was,  perhaps, 
good  for  nothing  else,  was  still  good  enough  for  the  delicate 
and  difficult  task  of  unfolding  the  human  mind,  and  properly 
developing  its  various  powers.  Nor  do  we  think  reflecting 
men  now  believe,  if,  indeed,  they  ever  did,  that  a  system  of 
public  instruction  can  thrive  in  a  community  which  is  not 
thoroughly  sensible  of  its  importance,  and  ready  to  encour¬ 
age  it  by  every  fostering  influence  in  its  power  to  exert. 
But  still  we  think  there  is  not  yet  a  general  and  full  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  conducting  a 
thoroughly  successful  system  of  public  instruction,  and  of  the 
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subtle,  powerful  and  various  influence  which  is  exerted  upon 
it  by  the  community  in  which  it  exists,*  and  this  doubt  must 
be  our  apology  for  the  general  remarks  with  which  we  have 
prefaced  our  report.  As  our  citizens  become  more  and  more 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  work  that  has  de¬ 
volved  upon  them,  with  its  necessity  to  the  general  welfare, 

safety  and  happiness,  with  its  value  simply  considered  in  the 
light  of  an  intelligent  economy,  and  in  view  of  the  future 
resources  and  wealth  of  the  state,  so  our  public  schools  will 
gradually  be  elevated  to  a  more  commanding  position  of  use¬ 
fulness.  The  improvement  may  be  slow,  but  it  will  be  per¬ 
manent  and  general,  and  while  the  community  impresses  its 

wise  and  liberal  policy  upon  the  schools,  the  schools,  in  re¬ 
turn,  will  re-act  favorably  on  the  community. 

We  are  glad  to  believe  that  our  citizens,  never  reluctant  nor 
backward  in  any  good  undertaking,  have  the  welfare  of  their 
schools  sincerely  at  heart,  and  are  ready  to  devote  to  them  such 
annual  sums  as  they  can  without  injury  to  other  important 
interests  reasonably  spare.  Of  this  they  have  given  recent 
proof  in  the  largely  increased  appropriation  of  last  year, 
under  great  public  pressure  and  exigency.  But  the  position 
of  Fitchburg  in  the  state  scale  has  been  far  lower  than  it 

should  have  been  in  a  town  so  marked  for  its  enterprise,, 
liberality  and  rapidly  increasing  wealth,  as  Fitchburg.  In 

the  graduated  table,  in  which  all  the  towns  in  the  state  are 
numerically  arranged,  according  to  the  percentage  of  their 
taxable  property,  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  public 
schools,  in  1863,  in  333  towns  we  stood  the  147th;  and 

in  1864,  the  283d.  The  returns  for  1865  have  not  been 

yet  received,  but  we  undoubtedly  raised  ourselves  by  the  in¬ 
creased  appropriation  of  last  year.  For  this  low  position 
several  causes  may  be  assigned,  which  to  some  extent  excuse 
it.  Our  increase  of  population  for  the  past  few  years  has 

been  very  rapid,  and  few  have  been  aware  how  fast  the 
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numerical  area  of  distribution  of  our  school  money  has  been 
extended.  That  which  would  have  been  a  very  liberal  ap¬ 
propriation  in  1855,  placing  us  among  the  first  in  the  scale 
of  towns,  divided  among  the  greatly  increased  number  of 
scholars,  would  prove  but  a  comparatively  small  amount  in 
1860;  and  when  attention  is  called  to  the  fact,  and  the  an¬ 
nual  sum  is  increased,  it  is  speedily  outstripped  again  by 
the  rapidly  increasing  population.  New  roads,  bridges  and 
public  buildings,  immediately  and  urgently  demanded,  -while 
they  have,  to  some  extent,  for  the  present,  embarrassed  us  in 
our  means,  have  also  forced  themselves  so  prominently  upon 
our  attention,  that  other  subjects  have  to  some  extent  been 
obscured,  although  not  lost  sight  of.  Added  to  this  there 

is  the  commendable  desire  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
increase  of  the  public  debt,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

natural  reluctance  to  embarrass  and  burden  our  citizens  with 
excessive  taxation.  These  reasons  to  some  extent  account 
for,  if  they  do  not  wholly  excuse  our  past  position  upon 
the  registered  scale. 

In  this  connection  we  think,  however,  we  may  properly 
say,  that  we  believe  our  increase  in  wealth  and  resources 
has  been  far  more  than  commensurate  with  our  increase  of 
burdens,  and  that  the  town  could  attain  its  proper  position 
on  the  scale  without'  more  comparative  pecuniary  effort  and 
sacrifice  than  were  required  ten  years  ago.  The  extraordi¬ 
nary  appropriations,  also,  that  have  been  demanded,  through 
the  past  four  years  will  no  longer  be  necessary,  and  we 
think  we  may  be  justified  in  looking  forward  to  such  con¬ 
stant  material  support  of  our  public  schools,  as  the  most 

enlightened  and  liberal  policy  may  demand. 

An  important  change  was  made  during  the  last  year  in 
the  law  regulating  the  appropriation  of  the  school  fund,  but 
which  will  chiefly  affect  the  smaller  and  more  thinly  settled 
towns.  The  general  statutes  provide  that  there  shall  be  kept, 
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for  at  least  six  months  in  each  year,  a  sufficient  number  of 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  all  the  children  who  may  le¬ 
gally  attend  public  school  therein,  and  raise  by  taxation  for 

the  support  of  schools,  during  the  school  year  embraced  in 

the  last  annual  returns,  including  only  wages  and  board  of 

teachers,  fuel  for  the  schools,  and  care  of  fires  and  school 

rooms,  a  sum  not  less  than  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for 

* 

each  person  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  town  or  city  on  the  first  day  of  May  of  the 

school  year.  The  Legislature  of  last  year  so  far  altered  the 
foregoing  provision,  that  no  apportionment  of  the  school  fund 
shall  be  made  to  any  town  that  does  not  keep  each  of  its 

schools  at  least  six  months,  and  raise  a  sum  not  less  than 

*  • 

three  dollars  for  each  scholar  belonging  to  the  town,  the 

provisions  of  the  act  to  take  effect  on  the  apportionment  of 
the  money  to  be  made  in  July,  1867. 


SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Good  school  houses,  if  not  quite  indispensable,  are  elements 
of  much  importance  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
good  schools.  The  rooms  which  children  and  teachers  are 
compelled  to  occupy  six  hours  daily,  should  be  made  as  at¬ 
tractive  as  possible,  not  only  in  view  of  the  positive  hap¬ 
piness  thus  conferred,  but  of  the  refining  influence  thereby 
exerted.  Moreover,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  children 
can  be  more  easily  disciplined  and  governed,  in  a  commo¬ 
dious  and  well  appointed  room,  than  in  a  crowded  and  incon¬ 
venient  one,  common  humanity  demands  that  the  health  of  the 

pupils  should  be  so  far  consulted,  that  a  comfortable  seat 

* 

and  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure  air  should  be  afforded  them. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  school  accommodations  in 
District  No.  1,  are  far  from  being  sufficient,  and  that  im¬ 
mediate  steps  must  be  taken  to  increase  them.  In  the  South 
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street  primary  department;  the  number  of  scholars  was  so 
large  that  it  was  a  physical  impossibility  to  seat  them  all 
at  one  time  in  the  school  room.  To  comply  with  the  re¬ 
quisitions  of  the  law,  two  teachers,  also,  were  necessary. 
The  scholars  were  therefore  divided  into  two  schools,  one 
of  three  and  one  of  four  hours,  one  occupying  the  room  in 
the  forenoon  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  An  arrangement 
so  inconvenient,  the  citizens  of  that  part  of  the  town  should 
not  be  called  on  to  submit  to  for  one  moment  longer  than 
is  strictly  necessary.  Some  commodious  room  should  be  se¬ 
cured  at  once,  and  preparations  forthwith  be  made  to  con¬ 
struct  a  building  sufficiently  large  to  contain  the  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  children  in  that  part  of  the  village.  In¬ 
creased  accommodations  will  also  be  required  at  the  High- 
school  building.  The  primary,  secondary,  and  intermediate 
schools  are  already  full  to  overflowing,  and  immediate  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  for  the  increase  of  next  year.  The 
beautiful  building  on  South  street  is  suffering  for  the  want 
of  a  proper  grading  of  the  ground  about  it,  and  the  action 
of  the  water  is  already  undermining  a  portion  of  its  founda¬ 
tion.  A  proper  and  immediate  attention  to  these  grounds  will 
not  only  relieve  us  from  the  reproach  to  which  their  slovenly 
appearance  subjects  us,  but  will  prevent  a  very  large  outlay 
for  repairs  at  no  distant  period.  Attention  was  called,  in  the 
last  report,  to  the  school  house  on  West  street,  and  in  South 
Fitchburg.  Some  slight  repairs  have  been  made  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  house  on  West  street,  which  have  rendered  it 
somewhat  more  inhabitable,  but  the  condition  of  the  whole  is 
such,  that  a  thorough  renovation  is  called  for.  A  comparative¬ 
ly  small  outlay  would  render  the  building  attractive,  and  a 
judicious  policy  and  a  proper  regard  for  the  interest  of  the 

school  would  seem  to  require  that  such  outlay  should  be  made. 

/ 

The  Day  street  school  house  also  needs  attention,  and  a 
fence  is  required  about  the  grounds.  The  former  fence  having 
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mostly  decayed  and  fallen  was  removed,  and  the  grounds  are 
now  without  protection.  The  grounds  about  the  South  Fitch¬ 
burg  school  house  still  remain  in  an  ungraded  and  neglected 
condition,  and  nothing  yet  has  been  done  to  render  the  inte¬ 
rior  more  pleasant.  The  access  to  No.  2  is  as  difficult  as 
ever,  and  the  beautiful  building  still  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
carelessly  dropped  into  a  chaos  of  gravel  banks.  The  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  high  school  building  still  continue  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  highly  miscellaneous  appearance,  largely  contributed  to 
by  the  intrusion  of  a  row  of  neighboring  outhouses,  which 
cannot  be  said  to  be,  in  every  sense,  a  necessary  nuisance, 
as  they  trespass  upon  the  land  of  the  town,  and  only  await 
the  order  of  the  proper  authorities  for  their  removal.  When 
it  is  considered  how  small  an  outlay  will  be  required  to 
convert  these  coarse  and  repulsive  wastes  into  neat  and  at¬ 
tractive  grounds,  we  do  not  believe  that  another  year  will 

be  suffered  to  pass  without  the  desired  improvements. 

# 

SCHOOL  LIMITS  OF  DISTRICT  NO.  1. 

i 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  confusion,  in 
consequence  of  the  limits  of  the  schools  in  District  No.  1 
not  being  strictly  defined,  or,  rather,  in  consequence  of  their 
limits  not  being  generally  known  and  observed.  Some  schools, 
from  their  position  or  other  circumstances,  have  been  re-  • 
garded  as  more  desirable  than  others,  and  constant  care  has 
been  required  to  prevent  them  from  being  inconveniently 
crowded  by  children  who  do  not  belong  to  them.  Pupils 
discontented  with  the  teacher,  offended  with  his  discipline, 
hoping  a  relaxation  of  the  severity  of  study,  or  simply  de¬ 
sirous  of  variety  and  change,  are  constantly  seeking  to  pass 
from  one  school  to  another.  Disappointment,  and  a  degree 
of  hard  feeling  have  undoubtedly  been  occasioned,  in  some 

instances,  by  the  enforcement  of  the  rule  restricting  pupils 
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within  their  own  school  limits,  but  it  must  be  readily  seen 
by  any  one  who  wall  take  the  trouble  to  exercise  a  mo¬ 

ment’s  thought  about  the  matter,  that  the  rule  must  be  ap¬ 
plied,  or  that  the  continuance  of  the  schools  under  our 
present  arrangements  will  be  impossible. 

The  limits  of  the  schools  in  No.  1  are  as  follows :  The 
schools  on  West  street  accommodate  all  the  western  part  of 
the  district  as  far  as  the  eastern  end  of  West  street.  The 

scholars  on  Prospect  street  and  Mechanic  street  attend  the 
High  street  schools.  The  boundary  between  the  High  street 
and  the  Day  street  schools  commences  on  Main  street,  above 
the  house  occupied  by  the  Widow  Spaulding,  runs  along 
Oliver  street  to  Adams  street,  along  Adams  to  Prichard 
street,  and  thence  by  the  shortest  line  to  Pleasant  street. 
The  railroad  divides  the  Day  street  from  the  South  street 
schools.*  The  East  street  school  includes  all  on  the  Lunen¬ 
burg  road  east  of  Pratt  street,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 

eastern  part  of  District  No.  1  except  Summer  street. 

It  is  intended  that  these  limits  shall  be  strictly  enforced, 
but  if  any  exceptional  Gases  should  arise  in  which  there  is 
good  and  sufficient  reason  for  their  relaxation,  application 

must,  in  every  instance,  be  made  to  the  whole  board  of  the 
committee,  which  alone  is  authorized  to  act  upon  it. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  step,  in  any  undertaking,  is  usually  one  of  the 
most  important,  and  in  the  work  of  education,  the  teacher, 
whose  office  it  is  to  first  stimulate  and  direct  the  mental  pow¬ 
ers,  has  a  duty  at  once  delicate  and  difficult.  No  impressions 
are  so  deep  and  tenacious  as  first  impressions,  and  upon  the 
kindness,  firmness  and  intelligence  with  which  a  child  is  dis¬ 
ciplined  during  the  first  years  of  his  intellectual  training,  in  a 
good  measure  depend  his  future  habits  of  thought  and  action. 
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By  gentleness,  properly  tempered  with  firmness,  the  affections 
may  be  won,  and  an  influence  all  potent  for  good,  if  properly 
directed,  obtained.  By  judiciously  blending  amusement  with 
instruction,  the  child  may  be  taught  to  love  the  school  room, 
and  to  regard  the  hours  spent  in  it  as  a  season  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  not  of  painful  restraint.  By  stimulating  the  curi¬ 
osity  and  properly  directing  the  newly  awakened  intellectual 
powers  the  exercises  of  the  school  may  be  made  a  positive 
pleasure  instead  of  an  irksome  task;  and  habits  of  neatness, 
attention,  industry  and  subordination,  once  impressed  on  the 
plastic  mind  and  character  of  early  childhood,  will,  in  most 
instances,  be  permanent.  The  primary  school,  like  all  others, 
to  be  successful  requires  a  teacher  with  a  peculiar  aptitude  for 
its  duties.  She  is  not  fitted  for  her  place  unless  she  pos¬ 
sesses  the  power  of  instinctively,  as  it  were,  attracting  to  her¬ 
self  the  love  of  the  children  —  a  power  which  if  traced  to 
its  source,  will  be  found,  we  think,  to  spring  from  a  deep 
and  sincere  love  for  children.  This  feeling  prompts  a  kind¬ 
ness  of  manner,  gentleness  of  voice,  and  a  forbearance  and 
patience  that  nothing  else  can  give.  It  entirely  banishes  from 
the  school  room  that  severity,  and  sometimes  habitual  harsh¬ 
ness  and  petulance,  that  harden  the  bold  and  self-reliant  to 
a  sullen  defiance  of  all  authority,  and  crush  the  timid  into 
habits  of  falsehood  and  deception.  But,  if  regulated  by  a  wise 
discretion,  it  does  not  prevent  that  firmness  which  enforces 
unhesitating  obedience,  and  administers  correction  whenever 
correction  is  found  necessary. 

The  primary  schools  have  been  unusually  large  the  present 
year,  and,  as  we  have  already  stated,  Ve  were  obliged  to  di¬ 
vide  the  South  street  school  into  two  departments.  On  the 
whole,  the  schools  of  this  grade,  during  the  past  year,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  successful,  and  although  there  has,  of 
course,  been  a  marked  difference  in  them,  we  cannot  say  that 
any  one  of  them  has  proved  a  failure.  They  have  been 
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kept  but  four  hours  a  day  ( with  the  exception  of  one  of 
the  departments  on  South  street  which  was  kept  three)  and 
the  experience  of  the  past  three  years  has  satisfied  us  that  at 
the  tender  age  of  the  children  who  attend  them,  four  hours 
are  quite  as  beneficial  as  six,  and  perhaps  even  more  so. 
The  teaching  has  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  use 
of  charts  and  the  blackboards,  and  we  think  they  may  be  even 
more  fully  resorted  to  with  advantage. 


SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  three  of  these,  one  in  the  High  street  building, 
one  in  the  Day  street,  and  one  in  the  South  street.  The 
course  of  study  is  the  first  exercises  in  arithmetic,  reading^ 
spelling,  punctuation,  and  the  more  common  abbreviations.  It 
is  expected  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  school  hours  shall  be 
devoted  to  singing  and  calisthenic  exercises,  the  children  being 
quite  too  young  for  steady  application  to  study.  The  same 
general  remarks  which  were  made  upon  the  primary  schools 
will  apply  to  the  secondary.  Great  care  should  be  taken  at 
this  stage  as,  indeed,  at  all  others,  that  whatever  is  learned 
should  be  learned  thoroughly  and  with  exactness;  not  only  be¬ 
cause  the  acquisitions  made  at  this  period  are  important,  but 
also  because  habits  are  here  formed  which  are  to  exert  an 
important  influence  on  all  subsequent  studies,  and  the  future 
success  of  the  scholar.  We  would  also  repeat  a  suggestion 
which  was  made  in  the  last  report,  that  children  should  not 
be  advanced  too  rapidly  from  one  reading  book  to  another. 
It  is  much  more  important  that  what  is  read  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  mastered  and  understood  than  that  much  ground  should 
be  superficially  passed  over.  These  schools  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  during  the  past  year. 


INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 


The  studies  in  these  schools  are  reading,  writing,  spelling 
geography  and  arithmetic.  The  average  age  of  the  scholars  is 
from  ten  to  twelve.  At  this  age  the  memory  is  much  more 
tenacious  than  at  a  later  period,  and  what  is  well  learned  is 
rarely  forgotten.  The  curiosity  is  strong,  the  perceptive  pow¬ 
ers  are  fresh  and  vivid,  and  impressions  made  by  them  are 
most  enduring.  The  powers  of  reasoning  are  more  slowly 
developed,  and  do  not  come  to  their  maturity  but  with  the 
full  maturity  of  the  man.  It  seems  to  us  that  instead  of  en- 
'  deavoring  to  force  prematurely  the  latter  powers  and  compel 
them  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  mathematical  reasoning, 
the  chief  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  formation  of  habits 
of  correct  spelling  and  reading,  and  to  the  informing  the 
mind  with  the  facts  of  geography  and  history.  We  believe, 
if  the  children  should  be  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  first  four 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  the  study  of  the  remaining  and  more 
abstruse  parts  postponed  until  their  entrance  into  the  gram¬ 
mar  school,  it  would  be  found  that  at  the  end  of  the  year, 

they  would  have  made  fully  as  much  progress  as  those  who 
had  undergone  the  forcing  process;  while  that,  which  was  a 
painful  mental  struggle  at  too  early  an  age,  would  become 

a  positive  pleasure  at  an  appropriate  period.  The  memory 
and  perceptive  powers  to  the  age  of  fourteen  are  as  strong 
as  at  any  subsequent  period,  nay,  even  stronger.  What  more 
marvellous  fact  is  there  in  the  whole  history  of  the  human 
mind,  than  that,  before  its  third  year  the  child  should  have 
learned  to  attach  definite  and  exact  meanings  to  arbitrary 
sounds  and  inflexions  of  the  human  voice,  so  as  to  compre¬ 
hend  spoken  thought,  nay,  more,  to  be  able  in  turn  to 
use  these  arbitrary  sounds  so  as  to  intelligibly  communi¬ 
cate  its  own  ideas.  This  wonderful  result  is  wrought  by 

the  vigor  and  freshness  of  the  child’s  powers  of  percep- 
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tion,  association  and  memory  which  gradually  subside  as  the 
reasoning  powers  advance  to  maturity.  The  mastery  of  a 
language  at  a  later  period,  is  the  work  of  years  if  not  of 
a  lifetime,  and  that,  too,  with  all  the  aids  and  appliances 
which  science  and  professional  instructors  can  give. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  worth  while,  in  the  work  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  to  avail  ourselves  of  such  powers  as  are  developed,  and 
not  only  ready  to  work,  but  craving  constant  and  vigorous 
exercise,  rather  than  attempt  to  forestall  the  work  of  future 
years,  and  bring  faculties,  imperfectly  developed,  to  a  strain 
and  labor,  painful  and  unnatural,  and  which,  reasoning  from 
the  physical  frame,  we  may  fairly  conclude  work  an  injury 
rather  than  a  benefit.  Early  youth  is  the  season  for  the 
acquisition  of  facts  and  the  accumulation  of  the  mental  stores 
of  which,  in  later  life,  the  reasoning  and  reflective  powers 

are  to  avail  themselves.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  give  to 

* 

each  season  its  appropriate  exercise  and  task  ?  Our  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  frequently  called  to  this  subject  by  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  parents,  whose  children  in  many  instances  have  been 
discouraged  by  the  difficulties  with  which  they  were  unable 
to  cope,  and  whose  health  has  not  unfrequently  been  inju¬ 
riously  affected  by  the  painful  and  unnatural  labor  to  which 
their  immature  powers  have  been  forced. 


DISTRICT  SCHOOLS  NOT  GRADED. 

These  schools  have  maintained  about  their  usual  stand¬ 
ard.  In  some  districts  they  have  not  succeeded  so  well  as 
they  otherwise  would  have  done,  for  the  want  of  that  sup¬ 
port  from  the  parents  which  the  teacher  has  a  right  to 
expect  and  without  which,  anything  more  than  a  mode¬ 
rate  degree  of  success  is  unattainable.  There  is  nothing 
more  creditable  to  the  Anglo  Saxon  than  his  love  of  fair 
play.  This  creditable  trait  in  our  character  we  invoke  in 
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favor  of  the  teacher.  At  the  best  his  duties  are  difficult, 
his  remuneration  small,  and  his  situation,  particularly  if  he 
is  new  to  it,  one  that  exposes  him  to  many  unavoidable 
perplexities  and  trials.  Is  it  exactly  fair  play  to  prejudge 
him,  to  determine  beforehand  he  is  not  fit  for  his  place, 

and  that  he  must  fail  in  giving  satisfaction  ?  And  yet  we 
have  known  this  to  happen  and  the  prepossession,  if  it 
could  be  traced  to  its  source,  would  be  found  to  have  no 
better  origin  that  a  district  dispute  about  the  appointment 

of  the  prudential  committee,  and  a  determination  of  the  de¬ 
feated  party  that  “no  good  should  come  out  of  Nazareth;” 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  teacher  appointed  should  not 

have  any  merit.  Is  it  exactly  fair  play  to  condemn  a  tea¬ 

cher  on  the  complaint  of  a  scholar,  without  giving  the  ac¬ 
cused  party  a  chance  to  be  heard?  And  yet,  in  a  great 
many  cases,  just  such  an  ex  parte  judgment  is  passed  by 
men  who  would  brand  it  as  an  iniquity  if  it  took  place  in 
a  court  of  justice.  Is  it  exactly  fair  to  permit  oneself  to 
be  so  prepossessed  against  a  teacher  by  any  personal  pecu¬ 
liarities,  or  by  any  departure  from  what  may,  in  the  district 
be  considered  to  be  the  orthodox  method  of  teaching,  that 
an  impartial  trial  cannot  be  given,  and  a  chance,  perhaps, 

to  prove  that  the  .peculiarities  are  accidental,  in  no  wise 
affecting  the  solid  merit  beneath  them,  and  the  innovations, 
instead  of  errors  are  actual  improvements  ?  And  yet  these 

prejudgments  and  prepossessions  are  very  common,  and  al¬ 
most  invariably  result  in  the  withdrawal  by  the  parent  from 
the  teacher  of  all  that  support,  so  essentially  necessary,  that 
can  be  given  by  proper  home  influences  upon  the  child. 
And  rarely  does  the  mischief  stop  here,  for,  indirectly  if  not 
directly,  the  child  is  taught  the  views  and  feelings  of  his 
parents,  and  is  prepared  not  only  to  severely  criticise  the 

course  of  his  teacher,  but  to  question,  impede,  and  perhaps 
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defy  his  authority.  Many  schools  are  shipwrecked  on  this 
rock. 

Our  district  schools  are  quite  unequally  divided  as  to 
numbers  j  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  manufacturing  portions 
of  the  town,  being  crowded  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
difficult  if  not  impossible,  for  the  teacher  to  bestow  the  re¬ 
quisite  attention  upon  each  pupil,  and  some  in  other  parts 
of  the  town  being  so  small  in  numbers  that  they  fail  to  af¬ 
ford  sufficient  occupation  for  the  teachers,  or  that  stimulus 
and  excitement  to  the  pupil,  that  large  schools  and  classes 
usually  afford.  This  difficulty,  however,  is  one,  which  as  our 
district  system  is  at  present  constituted,  cannot  be  remedied. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

We  have,  this  year,  been  unusually  fortunate  in  our  gram¬ 
mar  schools.  The  High  street  grammar  school,  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Houghton,  has  rapidly  improved  in  efficiency 
and  discipline.  While  the  scholars  have  made  excellent  pro¬ 
gress  in  their  studies,  the  quiet  and  good  order  of  the 
school  room,  and  the  kindly  relation  between  teacher  and 
pupils,  have  been  uninterrupted.  The  Day  street  grammar 
school,  in  the  same  excellent  hands  in  which  for  so  many 
years  it  has  been  placed,  has  exhibited  even  more  than  its 
usual  prosperity.  For  the  West  Fitchburg  grammar  school,  we 
have  been  fortunate  enodgh  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr. 
A.  M.  Sawyer,  whose  experience  and  past  success,  in  other 
schools,  as  well  as  in  this  school  during  the  past  term, 

warrant  us  in  believing  that  under  his  care,  the  school  will 

assume  and  maintain  a  high  mark. 

One  great  difficulty  which  the  teachers  of  these  schools 
have  to  encounter  is  the  imperfect  preparation  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  branches  made  in  the  school  below.  It  is  surely 

not  too  much  to  expect  that  a  child,  entering  the  grammar 
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school,  should  be  a  correct  speller,  a  tolerably  good  reader, 
and  have  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  smaller  geogra¬ 
phy,  and  a  mastery  of  the  first  four  rules  in  arithmetic. 
And  yet  we  are  told  on  the  authority  of  one  of  our  oldest 
and  most  experienced  teachers  that  this  degree  of  proficiency 
is  not  general,  and  particularly  that  the  proportion  of  those 
who  enter  the  grammar  schools  correct  spellers,  and  with  good 
habits  of  reading  is  very  small.  For  this  there  can  be  no 
valid  excuse.  Both  these  branches,  if  properly  attended  to, 
can  be  substantially  mastered  by  a  child  of  average  intelli¬ 
gence  at  the  age  at  which  the  grammar  school  is  usually 
entered.  It  is  not  expected,  of  course,  that  all  the  graces  of  a 
finished  reader  can  be  attained  at  that  period,  but  the  habits 
of  reading,  so  far  as  they  are  formed,  should  be  correct, 
a  proper  intonation  and  pronunciation  attained,  and  a  correct 
style  of  reading  acquired,  free  from  the  listless,  drawling  mo¬ 
notony  which  is  too  common  to  the  ears  of  all  who  have 
occasion  to  enter  our  public  schools.  To  form  these  correct 
habits  of  reading  and  to  insure  this  correct  spelling,  patient 
drill  and  exercise  are  necessary,  we  are  well  aware,  but  as 
they  are  eminently  more  important  at  this  period  than  any 
other  subject  that  can  engage  the  attention,  let  the  requisite 
time  for  them  be  freely  given.  The  geography,  if  necessary, 
can  be  mastered  without  difficulty  at  a  later  period ;  the 
mathematical  puzzles,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  can 
be  solved  with  more  advantage  at  that  age  when  violent  in¬ 
tellectual  gymnastics  can  be  indulged  in  without  danger  of 
detriment  to  the  intellectual  health  '  and  growth,  but  bad 
habits  of  reading  and  spelling  once  established,  the  work  of 
correction  is  more  difficult  by  far  than  the  formation  of 
proper  habits  in  the  first  instance. 

Arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  history  and  penmanship  are 

the  appropriate  studies  of  the  grammar  school,  together  with 

such  drill  in  reading  and  spelling  as  shall  perfect  the  work 
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which  ought  to  have  been  mainly  accomplished  in  the  schools 
below.  Whoever  leaves  the  grammar  school,  after  a  faithful 
attendance  upon  its  full  course,  should  have  gained  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  sound  English  education ;  nay,  more,  he  should  be 
fitted,  if  necessary,  to  enter  creditably  upon  the  business  of 
life.  He  should  be  a  sufficiently  accomplished  penman  to  be 
able  creditably  to  act  as  clerk  or  bookkeeper;  lie  should  be 
sufficiently  expert  at  figures  to  solve  rapidly  and  correctly  the 
questions  that  arise  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  affairs ; 
he  should  be  able  to  write  a  letter  free  from  errors  of 
spelling  or  grammar,  and  he  should  be  sufficiently  conver¬ 
sant  with  general  history  and  geography  to  be  able  to  con¬ 
verse  intelligently  upon  subjects  that  may  arise  in  connection 
with  them. 

We  believe,  with  the  facilities  which  our  grammar  schools 
now  afford,  that  any  pupil  of  ordinary  capacity  vwlio  has  fin¬ 
ished  the  usual  course  may  be  all  this.  The  means  are  afford¬ 
ed  him  and  he  has  but  to  avail  himself  of  them.  If  he  does 
not,  we  think,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  his  own  fault.  He  has  either  been  deficient  in  applica¬ 
tion  or  irregular  in  attendance.  Probably,  most  often  the 
failure  arises  from  want  of  regular  attendance.  The  necessitv, 
however,  of  this  has  been  so  often  enlarged  upon  in  previous 
reports,  and  brought  so  fully  and  pointedly  home  to  the  notice 
of  our  citizens,  that  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  any¬ 
thing  further  upon  it. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Since  our  last  report  we  have  been  able  to  secure  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Clark,  for  a  long  time  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Milford.  He  bore  a  very  high  reputation  as 
an  exact  and  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  good  disciplinarian, 
and  the  expectations  we  founded  upon  this  reputation  have  not 
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been  disappointed.  We  think  we  are  justified  in  saying  that 
we  believe,  if  he  meets  with  the  proper  support  and  encourage¬ 
ment,  he  will  place  our  high  school  among  the  first  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  kind  in  the  state.  His  views  of  the  standard  to 
which  such  schools  should  be  raised  are  high  but  not  imprac¬ 
ticable,  as  he  has  proved  by  their  entire  success  in  Milford. 
In  their  last  school  report,  the  committee  of  Milford  say, 
“  The  high  school  still  retains  the  characteristics  that  have 
made  it  an  honor  to  the  town  in  years  past.  Mr.  Hill  has 
succeeded  in  carrying  out  the  excellent  system  adopted  by 
his  predecessor,  Mr.  Clark.  The  interest  in  study  seems  un¬ 
diminished,  and  the  high  standard  of  discipline  heretofore  at¬ 
tained  has  been  fully  sustained  under  the  new  principal.” 
The  previous  reports  bear  uniform  and  flattering  testimony 
to  his  success.  We  deem  it  necessary  to  make  these  state¬ 
ments  because  we  are  well  aware  that  the  task  he  has  en¬ 
tered  upon  is  one  of  difficulty,  and  one  in  which  he  will  have 
to  meet  at  first  with  more  than  the  usual  share  of  embar¬ 
rassments  and  discouragements.  It  is  useless  .to  disguise  the 
fact,  that  owing  to  causes  that  the  committee  vainly  attempted 
to  control,  the  school  had  fallen  into  a  very  loose  state  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  was  by  no  means  doing  the  work  for  which  it  was 
designed.  A  succession  of  inexperienced  and  unsuccessful  tea¬ 
chers,  had  brought  the  school  from  the  position  that  it  held 
some  years  since,  under  Mr.  Hubbard  and  those  who  imme¬ 
diately  succeeded  him,  to  a  point  if  not  of  positive  insubordina¬ 
tion  at  least  to  one  of  such  extreme  laxity  and  demoralization 
that  its  capacity  for  usefulness  was  very  much  impaired,  and 
the  example  that  it  set  to  the  other  schools  one  of  positive 
injury.  For  this  there  was  but  one  remedy,  the  employment 
of  a  teacher  of  experience  and  ability;  but  the  services  of 
such  an  one  it  was  impossible  to  secure  until  the  past  year, 
from  inability  to  pay  the  necessary  salary.  Last  year  an  ap¬ 
propriation  sufficiently  large  was  made  by  the  town  to  enable 
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the  committee  to  effect  the  desired  object.  A  teacher  of  high 
and  deserved  reputation  has  been  secured  ‘  and  has  entered 
upon  his  task  with  resolution  and  energy.  But  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  said  his  task  is  one  of  difficulties  and  embarrassments. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  strict  discipline  can  be  made  to 
take  the  place  of  disorder  without  more  or  less  chafing  upon 
the  part  of  those  who  are  subjected  to  the  unwonted  re¬ 
straint.  The  habits  of  years  are  not  to  be  broken  up  in 
a  day,  nor  can  the  necessary  rules  for  the  proper  government 
of  such  a  school  be  enforced  as  they  should  be,  under  such 
peculiar  circumstances,  without  occasioning  more  or  less  dis¬ 
contentment  and  offence.  But  we  believe  Mr.  Clark  has  thus 

far  gone  forward  with  the  single  view  of  doing  his  whole  duty, 

and  impressing  a  new  and  higher  character  upon  the  school; 
and  although  the  numbers  of  the  school  have  been  diminished, 
we  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  discipline  of  the 
school  is  rapidly  becoming  what  it  should  be,  and  the  recita¬ 
tions  of  the  classes  bear  satisfactory  marks  of  diligence  on 
the  part  of  the  scholars  and  of  thorough  accuracy  and  fidel¬ 
ity  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  We  also  firmly  believe,  that 

properly  supported  and  encouraged,  he  will  make  our  high 
school  an  institution  of  which  the  town  may  justly,  be  proud, 
and  in  which  our  youth  may  not  only  receive  a  sound 
English  education,  but  may  be  thoroughly  fitted  to  enter  upon 
a  college  course. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  tabular  statement  appended  to  this 
report,  a  change  has  been  made  in  the  system  of  study. 
The  whole  regular  period  will  occupy  four  years,  and  each 
student  completing  the  course  honorably  will  be  entitled  to  a 
diploma.  There  are  three  distinct  courses  of  study,  one 
English,  one  English  and  classical,  and  the  third  classical:  the 
latter  to  be  taken  by  those  who  intend  entering  college.  The 
selection  of  studies  in  each  department  has  been  made  with 
great  care,  and  we  think  will  prove  generally  satisfactory. 
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Those  who  desire  a  plain,  solid,  English  education  will  pursue 
the  first  course ;  those  who  wish,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  become 
familiar  with  the  classics,  but  do  not  desire  to  enter  college, 
will  take  the  second ;  while  the  third  is  intended  for  those  who 
are  preparing  for  college. 

The  reasons  for  adopting  a  definite  course  of  study  in  the 
high  school  are  many,  and  it  seems  to  us,  decisive.  In  the 
first  place,  the  authority  of  all  the  higher  institutions  of  learn' 
ing,  from  our  more  prominent  private  schools  to  our  colleges, 
is  in  its  favor;  and  prescribed  courses  of  study  have  already 
been  generally  adopted  in  the  high  schools  of  our  cities  and 
larger  towns.  An  uniform  course  of  study  has  also,  for  many 
years,  been  in  operation  in  our  grammar  and  other  public 
schools,  and  with  entire  success.  It  is,  moreover,  quite  evident 
to  any  one  conversant  with  our  schools,  that  what  the  pupil 
shall  study  is  second  only  in  importance  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  study  shall  be  pursued,  and  that  he  needs  guidance 
and  .  direction  as  to  one  quite  as  much  as  to  the  other.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  public  school  is  designed  to 
meet  the  wants  of  a  community,  and  not  to  accommodate  the 
peculiar  views  or  wants  of  a  few.  Now  it  is  conceded  that 
the  great  end  of  education  is  not  so  much  to  store  the 
mind  with  facts,  or  to  give  information  upon  particular  sub¬ 
jects,  although  these  are,  of  course,  to  have  their  proper 
consideration  as  subsidiary  ends,  as  to  discipline  and  develop 
the  intellectual  powrers ;  in  other  words,  to  afford  that  men¬ 
tal  training  that  will  best  prepare  our  youth  for  the  duties 
of  active  life.  The  experience  of  more  than  a  century  of 
one  of  our  institutions  of  learning  has  gradually  determined 
what  course  of  study  best  subserves  this  purpose,  and  the 
course  thus  ascertained  to  be  most  effective  should  as  much 
be  made  a  prescribed  and  necessary  element  in  our  schools 
as  the  instruction  and  discipline  that  is  given  in  connection 
with  it.  It  may  be  that  in  some  individual  cases  a  departure 
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from  it  might  be  desirable,  but  schools  are  planned  for  the 

good  of  the  whole  and  not  to  meet  exceptional  instances. 
In  the  next  pla.ce,  the  uniform  progression  of  the  classes  is 
secured,  and  at  the  expiration  of  each  year  the  unity  of 
the  class  remains  unbroken ;  and  experience  has  shown  that 
not  only  is  much  more  interest  in  study  awakened  in  those 
who  go  along  together  through  a  defined  course  of  study 
than  in  those  who  have  no  common  aim,  but  advance  de¬ 
sultorily,  but  it  is  also  found  that  a  class  association  and 
attachment  once  formed  is  one  of  the  strongest  incentives 
possible  to  a  regular  attendance  upon  the  full  course.  In 

other  high  schools  in  which  the  system  has  been  introduced, 
it  has  been  found  that  while  the  first  graduating  classes  were 
extremely  small,  in  some  instances  not  more  than  three  or 
four,  yet  they  have  invariably  increased  in  numbers  as  the 

annual  close  of  the  course  came  round. 

Perhaps,  however,  one  of  the  most  convincing  arguments 
for  the  adoption  of  a  regular  system  may  be  found  ,in  a 
statement  of  the  evils  and  difficulties  that  resulted  from  the 
desultory  and  aimless  mode  of  study  hitherto  pursued.  In 
the  first  place,  each  scholar  being  at  liberty  to  select  his 

own  studies,  all  distinction  of  regular  division  and  relative 
advancement  was  lost,  and  unless  the  school  were  to  be 
divided  and  subdivided  into  mere  fractions  of  classes,  far  too 
numerous  to  be  attended  to  even  if  the  number  of  the 
teachers  were  doubled,  the  necessary  result  was  that  one 
class  embraced  almost  every  stage  of  progression  from  the 
beginner  to  the  well  advanced.  Scholars  too  were  constantly 
taking  branches,  for  the  prosecution  of  which  their  previous 
studies  had  not  properly  qualified  them,  and  in  which,  con¬ 
sequently,  every  step  was  embarrassed  with  unnecessary  dif¬ 
ficulty  both  to  themselves  and  to  their  teacher.  It  was  also 
found  that  from  caprice,  weariness,  or  other  improper  causes, 
changes  from  one  study  to  another  were  being  constantly 


made,  and  the  end  of  the  year  would  find  the  pupil  with 
many  branches  commenced,  half  mastered,  and  abandoned,  and 
so  without  any  profitable  fruits  whatever.  The  teacher  also 
who  cannot  control  the  course  of  study  of  his  pupils  finds 
it  much  more  difficult  to  discipline  and  govern  them. 

The  conduct  of  a  scholar  who  has  no  definite  course  or 
plan  of  study  before  him,  and  does  not  feel  the  necessity 
of  devoting  a  particular  time  to  a  particular  thing,  will  not, 
as  a  general  thing,  submit  himself  so  readily  and  implicitly 
to  the  discipline  of  the  school  as  those  to  whom  such  in¬ 
dependence  of  action  and  facility  of  change  are  not  allowed. 
And,  finally,  with  no  definite  object  before  him  and  the  as¬ 
sociations  of  no  class  community  of  study  to  bind  him,  the 
attachment  of  the  pupil  to  the  school  will  be  but  slight, 
and  at  the  best  he  will  regard  himself  as  but  temporarily 
attached  to  it,  and  as  ready  at  any  moment  to  dissolve  his 
connection  with  it. 

For  these  reasons,  and  for  many  others  for  which  '  we 
have  no  space,  we  think,  the  introduction  of  a  regular  sys¬ 

tem  of  classing  and  study  will  be  one  of  the  most  efficient 
means  of  elevating  the  school  to  its  proper  rank. 

With  one  further  remark  we  close  our  report.  Our  citi¬ 
zens  have  undoubtedly  felt  and  are  now  feeling,  the  extreme 
difficulty  at  even  present  prices,  of  living  upon  an  income 
which  would  have  been  quite  adequate  a  few  years  ago. 
An  advance  has  been  made  in  the  pay  of  teachers,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  is  very  slight  in  comparison  with  the  advance 
that  has  been  made  in  the  salaries  and  rates  of  pay  of  other 
members  of  the  community.  Our  female  teachers  get  but 

little  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their 

board.  Men  of  the  ability  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
our  advanced  schools,  with  the  same  amount  of  preparation 
and  devotion  to  any  other  profession,  would  expect  and  re¬ 
ceive  a  much  larger  amount  of  compensation.  Common  justice 
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requires  that  we  should  pay  our  female  teachers  a  fair  remu¬ 
neration  for  their  services,  and  an  enlightened  economy  would 
dictate  to  us  the  policy  of  securing  and  maintaining  at  the 
head  of  our  important  schools  men  thoroughly  qualified 
for  their  office,  and  devoted  to  its'  duties.  These  men  we 
think  we  now  have  and  trust  we  shall  retain. 


ALFRED  MILLER,  > 

C.  H.  B.  SNOW,  School  Committee 
GEO.  D.  COLONY,  V  of 

F.  E.  CLEAVES,  Fitchburg. 

HENRY  L.  JONES.  J 

April  9,  1866. 


Iii  the  high  and  grammar  schools  a  record  is  kept  of  the 
attendance,  conduct  and  recitations  of  each  scholar.  The 
scholars  whose  names  are  recorded  below  have  had  the 
highest  average  rank  in  their  several  divisions  during  the 
3*  ear.  No  scholar  has  a  place  on  this  list  who  has  not 
been  connected  with  the  school  more  than  half  a  year. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

First  Class. 

Frank  G.  Fessenden. 


Second  Class. 

Abide  F.  Lane,  Mary  E.  Lane. 


Third  Class. 

Charles  F.  Baker,  Ernest  P.  Miller. 
Fourth  Class. 

Abbie  E.  Conn,  Emma  S.  Young. 


.HIGH  STREET  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

First  Class. 

Annie  A.  Emerson,  Fanny  L.  Brown, 

Frank  E.  Brown,  Louise  C.  Lowe.* 


Second  Class. 

Isabella  Simonds,  Thomas  R.  B.  Hole. 
Edward  W.  Walker, 


Sarah  F.  Wright, 
Jennie  C.  Lane, 

Joseph  B.  Colony, 
Clara  Tenney, 
Alice  M.  Shepley, 

Mary  E.  Marble, 
Lizzie  M.  Bardeen, 
Ella  Harrington, 


Third  Class. 
John  F.  Brown, 
Willie  Bailey, 
Scott  Edgecomb, 

Fourth  Class. 
Mellie  C.  Cobleigh, 
Laura  Winchester, 
Timothy  Shea, 


Lizzie  F.,Helahanty.* 


Arthur  Rugg;. 


4 


*  Not  absent  nor  tardy  during  the  year. 
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DAY  STREET  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

(  Perfect, 

-  -  6.  ) 

First  Class. 

\ 

Average 
for  year. 

Thomas  Benson, 

Average 
for  year. 

5.229 

Flora  Gibbs, 

5.624 

Richard  Eager, 

5.218 

Nettie  Bullock, 

5.535 

Willie  Bartlett, 

5.162 

Frank  Corey, 

5.191 

Robert  Graham, 

5.074 

Mary  Lawrence, 

5.142 

Fourth  Class. 

Second,  Class. 

Orlando  Davis, 

5.713 

Amanda  Way  moth. 

5.59 

Hattie  Foss, 

5.525 

Ida  Abbot, 

5.418 

Willie  Young, 

5.515 

Frederic  Eager, 

4.982 

Susie  Tarbell, 

5.483 

Mary  Farrar, 

«/  / 

4.971 

Etta  Trow, 

5.417 

Hattie  Farmer, 

5.364 

Third  Class. 

Nina  Welch, 

5.351 

Emma  Danbv, 

V  / 

6. 

Charles  Dickinson, 

5.341 

Lizzie  Waterhouse, 

5.862 

Willie  Snow, 

5.32 

Jennie  Wheeler, 

5.831 

Willie  Cleaves, 

5.305 

Emma  Nash, 

5,74 

Annie  Wells, 

5.255 

Ella  Stone, 

5.53 

Marion  Bullock, 

5.115 

Emma  Davis, 

5.3 

Eddie  Pierce, 

5.024 

WEST 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

First 

Class. 

Emory  A.  Hartwell, 

*  7 

George  E.  Farrar,  Loui  S. 

Hodges. 

Mary  Hannigan, 
Maria  M.  Chandler, 

Frank  W.  Bruce, 
George  E.  Smith, 


Second  Class. 

Ellen  Hart, 

Annie  M.  Fitzgerald, 

Fourth  Class. 

George  H.  Crocker. 
Margaret  L.  Flynn, 


Ella  S.  Farrar, 
Helen  F.  More. 


George  H.  Kendall, 
Carrie  B.  Works. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  HIGH  AND  GRAMMAR 

SCHOOLS. 

1.  There  shall  be  four  classes  in  each  grammar  school, 
a  new  class  to  be  formed  once  a  year,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  spring  term. 

2.  All  the  classes  in  the  grammar  schools  must  attend 
regularly  to  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  sec¬ 
ond,  third,  and  fourth  classes  of  geography,  the  first  and 
second  to  grammar,  and  the  first  to  history. 

The  Principal  shall  have  power,  however,  on  application 
of  a  scholar’s  parent  or  guardian,  to  excuse  such  scholar 
from  any  one  of  the  studies  prescribed  for  Ids  class. 


■  3.  The  members  of  the  high  school  shall  be  arranged 
four  classes. 
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4.  Each  teacher  shall  keep  a  faithful  record  of  the  at¬ 
tendance,  conduct  and  recitations  of  every  scholar  under  his 
or  her  direct  supervision ;  and  once  a  month,  the  members  of 
each  class  or  division  shall  be  ranked  according  to  their 
attainments  as  indicated  by  this  record,  and  their  seats  in 
the  school  room  shall  be  determined  by  their  rank* 


5.  Any  scholar  who  has  been  absent,  and  cannot  procure 
for  the  teacher  a  certificate  or  personal  assurance  from  his 
or  her  parent  or  guardian,  that  lie  or  she  has  been  detained 
from  school  by  proper  authority,  shall  be  deemed  a  truant. 


6.  An  absence  at  the  close  of  the  term  is  not  to  be 
excused  from  the  above  requirement;  and  a  scholar  absent 
from  an  examination  of  his  or  her  class  at  the  close  of  the 
term,  forfeits  membership  in  the  school,  and  can  be  read¬ 
mitted  only  on  application  to  the  committee. 


7.  Any  scholar  not  in  the  school  room  at  the  hour  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  opening  of  the  school,  who  shall  afterwards 
enter  shall  be  considered  late. 


8.  No  scholar  shall  be  dismissed  before  the  close  of  the 
school,  except  on  presenting  a  written  request  for  dismission, 
from  his  or  her  parent  or  guardian,  or  being  called  for  by 
the  parent  or  guardian  in  person,  or  in  case  of  obvious 
necessity. 


9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  open  the  school 
rooms  at  least  fifteen  minutes  before  the  hour  appointed  for 
the  exercises  to  begin;  and  no  scholar  shall  be  allowed  to 
be  in  any  of  the  rooms  at  any  time  when  no  one  of  the 

teachers  is  there,  except  with  the  special  permission  of  the 
Principal. 


10.  It  shall  be  deemed  a  violation 
ring  recess,  or  before  or  after  school, 
the  school  room  above  a  whisper,  or 
noise. 


of  good  order,  if,  du- 
scholars  converse  in 
make  anv  unnecessary 


11.  It  is  particularly  enjoined  on  the  scholars  not  to 
engage  in  boisterous  sports,  or  make  any  unnecessary  noise 
near  the  building. 

o 


12.  If  any  scholars  are  obliged  to  spend  the  interval 
between  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  at  the  school 
house,  they  shall  be  restricted  to  such  parts  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  under  such  regulations,  as  the  committee  and  teach¬ 
ers  mav  prescribe. 

i/  i 


13.  The  school  exercises  shall  continue  six  hours  each 
day  on  which  school  is  kept,  but  there  shall  be  no  exer¬ 
cises  on  Saturdays,  nor  on  the  2 2d  of  February,  nor  on  the 
day  of  the  annual  town  meeting,  nor  on  fast  day,  nor  on 
Christmas. 


TEXT  BOOKS. 


Primary  Schools.  —  Hillard’s  First 
Readers, 


and  Second  Primary 


Secondary  Schools.  —  Hillard’s  Second  and  Third  Pri- 
niay  Readers,  Worcester’s  Spelling  Book,  Cornell’s  Primary 
Geography,  Colburn’s  Child’s  Arithmetic. 

Intermediate  Schools.  —  Hillard’s  Fourth  Reader,  Wor¬ 
cester's  Spelling  Book,  Cornell's  Primary  Geography,  Col¬ 
burn’s  Intellectual  Arithmetic. 


Grammar,  Third  and  Fourth  Classes.  - —  Sargent’s  Fourth 
Reader  2d  Part,  Worcester’s  Spelling  Book,  Colburn’s  Com¬ 
mon  School  Arithmetic,  Stoddard’s  Intellectual  Arithmetic, 
Warren’s  Common  School  Geography. 


Second  Class.  —  Same  as  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  with 
the  addition  of  Quackenbos’s  Grammar. 


First  Class.  —  Same  as  the  second  class  with  the  addition 
of  Quakenbos’s  History  of  the  United  States. 

High  School.  —  ITarkness’  Latin  Grammar,  Harkness’  Latin 
Reader,  Hanson’s  Latin  Prose  Book,  Frieze’s  Virgil,  Arnold’s 
Latin  Prose  Composition,  Andrews’  Latin  Lexicon,  Hadley’s 
Greek  Grammar,  Wliiton’s  Greek  Lessons,  Boise’s  Xenophon, 
Owen’s  Iliad,  Arnold’s  Greek  Prose  Composition,  Liddell  and 
Scott’s  Greek  Lexicon,  Fasquelle’s  French  Course,  Surenne’s 
French  Dictionary,  D.  P.  Colburn’s  Arithmetic  and  its  Ap¬ 
plications,  Greenleaf’s  Higher  Arithmetic,  Stoddard’s  Intellec¬ 
tual  Arithmetic,  Robinson’s  Elementary  Algebra,  Greenleaf’s 
Geometry,  Worcester’s  History,  Quackenbos’s  English  Gram¬ 
mar,  Quackenbos’s  Natural  Philosophy,  Youman’s  Chemistry, 

\ 

Tenney’s  Geology,  Fitch’s  Physical  Geography,  Gray’s  Botany, 
Hillard’s  Sixth  Reader,  Adams’  Spelling  Book,  Worcester’s 
Dictionary. 


FOURTH.  THIRD.  SECOND.  !  FIRST. 
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COURSE  OF  ENGLISH  STUDY  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Term. 

• 

Math. 

Physics. 

English. 

History. 

,  French. 

Special 

Math. 

Misc. 

Fall. 

Arith.  5. 

Reading  1. 
Analysis  4. 

H’h  Arith.  5. 

Winter. 

Alg’ra3. 

i 

Pliys’gy  5 

England  2. 

H’h  Arith.  5. 

Spr’g  cSc 
Sunnn’r 

Alg’ra5. 

r - - 

Phys’gy  3 

England  2. 

H’h  Arith.  5. 

Fall. 

Alg’ra  5. 

Ph.Geog.5 

Bookkeep.  4. 

Draw.  1. 

Winter. 

Geom.5. 

Classics  3. 

Mid.  Ages  1. 

H’h  Alg.  5. 

Draw.  1. 

Spr’g  & 
Sumin’r 

Geom  .5 

Nat.Phil.4 

Classics  1. 

H’h  Alg.  4. 
* 

Draw.  1. 

Fall. 

Nat.Phil.5 

Greece  2. 

Grammar  4. 

Trigonom.3. 

Draw.  1. 

Winter. 

Chem.  3 

Eng.  Lit.  4. 
Classics  2. 

Rome  1. 

Gram.  etc.  4. 

Draw.  1. 

Spr’g  & 
Suinm’r 

Chem.  5 

Eng.  Lit.  4. 
Classics  2. 

Gram.  etc.  3. 

Draw.  1 . 

Fall.”" 

Astron’y  3 

1 

Rhetoric  5. 

Gram.  etc.  5. 

Const. 
U3S.  2. 

J 

j  Winter. 

|  Astron’y  5 

Ment.Phil.  3. 

Gram.  etc.  5. 

Spr’g  & 
Sum  m ’r 

Arith.  2 

Botany  3 
Geology  2 

Ment.Phil.  5. 

Gram.  etc.  5. 

/ 

ENGLISH  AND 


CLASSICAL  STUDY  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


I 


Year,  j  Term. 

Math,  j  Physics.  [ 

English. 

History. 

Latin.  |  French. 

t 

Misc. 

1 

FIRST. 

Fall. 

Arith.  5. 

Reading  1. 
Analysis  4. 

Gram,  and 
Reader  -5 . 

Winter. 

Alg.  3. 

Phys’gy  5 

Phys’gy  3 

England  2. 

Gram,  and 
Reader  5. 

Spr’g  & 
Sumin’r 

. 

Alg.  5. 

England  2. 

Gram,  and 
Reader  5  • 

SECOND. 

Fall  [Alg.  5. 

Ph'.Geog  3 

Gram,  and 
Caesar  4. 

Draw.  1. 

Winter. 

Geom  5. 

Classics  3. 

Mid.  Ages  1. 

Gram,  and 
Caisar  5- 

Draw.  1. 

Spr’g  In 
Sumin’r 

r  i  .  I 

Ueom.5.  Nat. Phil. 4, Classics  1. 

Gram,  and  ; 

Cicsar  4, 

Draw.  L 

THIRD.  | 

Fall. 

— . - - - 

Nat. Pliil  5 

Greece  2 

Grain,  and 
Virgil  3. 

Gram.  4. 

Draw.  1. 

Winter. 

Chem.  3 

Classics  2. 

Rome  1. 

Gram,  and 
Virgil  4. 

Gram  etc.  4. 

Draw.  1. 

Spr’g  & 
Summ’r 

I  1 

Chem.  5  Classics  2.! 

Gram,  and 
Cicero  4. 

Gram. etc.  3. 

Draw.  1 

K-< 
l— < 

H 

p5 

O 

Fall. 

Astron’y  3 

Rhetoric  5. 

Gram. etc.  5. 

Const. 

U.  S.  2. 

Winter. 

Astron’y  3 

Ment  Phil. 5. 

Gram. etc.  5. 

SprTg& 

Summ’r 

Arith.  2. 

Botany  3. 
Geology  2. 

Ment.Phil.3. 

...  .  ..... 

_ 

Gram. etc.  5. 

i 
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COURSE  OF  CLASSICAL  STUDY  IN 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Year. 

Term . 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Math. 

History. 

Miscellaneous. 

H 

cn 

E 

Fall. 

Gram.  &  Read.  5 

j 

Arithmetic  5 

Reading  I 

Analysis  4 

Winter. 

Gram.  &  Read.  5 

Algebra  3 

England  2 

Physiology  f> 

Spring1  & 
Summer. 

Gram.  &  Read.  5 

Algebra  5  England  2 

Physiology  3 

SECOND. 

Fall. 

Gram.  &  Ccesar  4 

| 

Gram.  &  Read.  5  Algebra  5 

Ancient  Geog.  I 

Winter. 

Gram.  &  Ca;sar  5 

Gram.  &  Read.  4:^  Geometry  5 

Mid.  Ages  1 

f  Spring  & 
Summer. 

Gram.  &  Csesar  4 

Gram.  &'Read.  5 

Geometry  5 

Ancient’Geog.  I 

THIRD. 

Fall. 

Caesar  2 

Yirgil  3 

Gram.  &  Anab.  5 

[ 

iGreece  2 

■Lat.  Pr.  Comp11  3 

Winter. 

Caesar  *  2 

Yirgil  4 

Cram.  &  Anab.  5 

Rome  1 

Lat.  Pr.  Comp.  2 
Ancient  Geog.  1 

Spring  & 
Summer. 

Vi  rgil  2 

Cicero  4 

Gram.  &  Anab.  5 

j 

Lat.  Pr.  Comp.  3 

1 

FOURTH. 

Fall. 

Cicero  5 

Gram.  &  Anab.  5 

Lat.  Pr  Comp.  2 
iGr.  Pr.  Comp.  3 

Winter. 

Virgil  5 

Gram.&Iliad.  5 

|Lat,  Pr.  Comp.  2 
jGr.’  Pr.  Comp.  3 

J  Spring  & 

I  Summer. 

Reviews  5 

Reviews  £ 

Reviews  2 

Review's  1 

iGrec.  &  Roman 
Antiquities  2 

Figures  indicate  the  number  of  recitations  each  week.  Besides 
these,  there  will  be  rhetorical,  test  and  spelling  exercises  during 
the  entire  course. 

Scholars  will  adhere  to  the  line  of  study,  departing  from  it 


is  only  by  special  permission. 

Classes  will  be  examined  orally,  at  the  end  of  each  term. 
Written  examinations  will  also  be  held  as  often  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable. 

Scholars  will  be  promoted  at  the  end  of  the  year,  if  found 
qualified. 

General  standing  in  the  school  depends  upon  attendance,  scholar¬ 
ship  and  deportment,  a  report  of  which  will  be  sent  to  parents 
monthly. 

Scholars,  honorably  completing  the  prescribed  course  ol  study, 
and  only  such,  will  be  entitled  to  a  diploma. 


ATTENDANCE  EACH  TERM. 


SCHOOLS. 

FIRST  TERM. 

SECOND  TERM. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Whole  Number. 

Average  Member¬ 
ship. 

Average  Attend-  1 

ance. 

- - - ■ 

Whole  Number. 

Average  Member¬ 

ship. 

Average  Attend¬ 

ance. 

Whole  Number 

Average  Member  - 

ship. 

Average  Attend¬ 

ance. 

High  School, 

78 

72 

70 

60 

56 

53 

42 

39 

39 

Gram.  Schools. 

- 

High  street, 

88 

84 

82 

98 

94 

88 

♦ 

h— ■  w 

iO 

68 

65 

Day  street, 

105 

93 

92 

81 

68 

64 

91 

86 

81 

West 

51 

48 

44 

44 

39 

36 

43 

40 

33 

i 

r  High  st.  Int. 

66 

60 

56 

64 

56 

53 

66 

63 

54 

Day  st.  u 

58 

52 

51 

50 

45 

42 

48 

46 

44 

South  st.  11 

66 

61 

46 

55 

47 

39 

54 

51 

44 

West  st.  “ 

41 

37 

36 

34 

n  o 

30 

35 

33 

31 

High  st.  Sec. 

59 

58 

53 

65 

60 

55 

59 

56 

49 

Day  st. 

58 

54 

48 

48 

46 

39 

46 

44 

40 

< 

South  st.  u 

72 

69 

62 

59 

57 

49 

55 

55 

46 

•po 

High  st.  Pr  m 

72 

65 

52 

74 

67 

'  54 

65 

60 

48 

.6q 

q 

Day  st  “ 

59 

53 

41 

68 

63 

55 

71 

68 

57 

South  st.“(A) 

63 

62 

54 

68 

64 

52 

56 

52 

44 

South  st.“(B) 

68 

67. 

49 

59 

53 

44 

47 

40 

33 

South  st.“(  C ) 

51 

47 

39 

61 

56 

47 

37 

35 

23 

West  st.“ 

48 

41 

40 

39 

33 

32 

50 

47 

45 

East  st. 

42 

41 

37 

37 

35 

29 

56 

54 

48 

District  No.  2, 

68 

64 

56 

73 

66 

58 

54 

54 

40 

Dis.  )  Intermt’e, 

54 

50 

43 

54 

48 

44 

3 

,  )  Primary, 

62 

48 

38 

55 

45 

36 

District  No.  4, 

20 

19 

19 

23 

21 

19 

17 

15 

13 

u  No.  5, 

33 

32 

28 

46 

39 

32 

u  No.  6, 

21 

21 

18 

32 

i 

“  No.  7, 

39 

38 

32 

41 

37 

31 

“  No.  8, 

57 

57 

50 

42 

38 

35 

46 

45 

44 

“  No.  9, 

13 

13 

11 

21 

16 

15 

16 

15 

15 

“  No.  10, 

10 

9 

8 

14 

13 

12 

“  No.  11, 

28 

25 

23 

28 

26 

22 

24 

23 

22 

“  No.  12, 

21 

20 

16 

15 

15 

13 

21 

21 

18 

Total, 

1561 

1460 

1294 

1508  1335 

1178 

1174 

1110 

'  976 

SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS 


SCHOOLS. 

.  TEACHERS. 

WAGES. 

Under  the 
Special  Charge  of 

Per  Year. 

HIGH  SCHOOL, 
GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

(  R.  B.  Clark, 

|  Kate  E.  Haskell, 

$1200 

400 

Mr.  Jones  & 
Mr.  Snow. 

Hi 

gh  street, 

z  George  S.  Houghton, 

?  Rebecca  E.  Boutelle,  1st  &  2d  terms, 
(  Anna  S.  Haskell,  3d  term, 

900 

250 

Dr.  Miller  & 
Mr.  Snow. 

Day  street, 

z  Charles  Lamb, 

?  M.  E.  Upton,  1st  and  3d  terms, 

900 

250 

Mr.  Cleaves. 

(  Anna  S.  Haskell,  2d  term, 

West, 

(  J.  A.  Steele,  1st  term, 

)  W.  G.  Hutchins,  2d  term, 

(  A.  M.  Sawyer,  3d  term, 

800 

Mr.  Jones  & 

Dr.  Colony. 

DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

Per  Month. 

r 

r  Mary  J.  Davis,  1st  term, 

28 

High  st.  Intermediate, 

)  Lucy  F.  Farley,  2d  term, 

Dr.  Miller. 

(  L.F.Downe  &  S.N.Converse,  3d  t’m, 

Day  st.  “ 

(  S.  Augusta  Deane,  1st  and  3d  terms, 

(  S.  F.  Cleaves,  2d  term, 

28 

Mr.  Cleaves. 

South  st.  “ 

C.  D.  Hosmer, 

28 

Dr.  Miller. 

West  st.  « 

(  E.  Boutelle,  1st  and  3d  term, 

|  E.Boutelle  &  L.  Fan.Downe,  2d  t’m, 

28 

Mr.  Snow. 

r-H 

High  st.  Secondary, 

Abbie  L.  Daniels, 

28 

Dr.  Miller. 

No. 

Dayst.  “ 

Louisa  A.  Smith, 

28 

Mr.  Cleaves. 

ID 

South  st.  “ 

Mary  E.  Smith, 

28 

Dr.  Miller. 

Ph 

H 

(/} 

High  st.  Primary, 

Sarah  E.  Hayden, 

20 

Dr.  Miller. 

Day  st.  “ 

C.  E.  Freeland, 

20 

Mr.  Cleaves. 

South  st.  A.  “ 

Mary  F.  Hosmer, 

20 

Dr.  Miller. 

“  B.  “ 

Susan  S.  Perry, 

•  7  • 

20 

Dr.  Miller. 

“  C.  “ 

Abbie  F.  Battles, 

16 

Dr.  Miller. 

West  st.  “ 

A.  Tryphosa  Jewett, 

28 

Mr.  Snow. 

East  st.  “ 

(  H.  Fannie  Mann,  1st  and  2d  terms, 

28 

Mr.  Jones. 

|  Ellen  L.  Smith,  3d  term, 

District  No.  2, 

M.  J.  Kendall, 

28 

Mr.  Snow. 

District  )  Intermediate, 

S.  Nettie  Converse, 

28 

Dr.  Miller. 

No.  3,  $  Primary, 

Lizzie  H.  Stearns, 

27 

District  No.  4 , 

(  Ellen  L.  Smith,  1st  and  2d  terms, 

|  Addie  N.  Tolman,  3d  term, 

28 

Mr.  Snow. 

District  No.  5, 

Sarah  J.  Marshall, 

24 

Mr.  Cleaves. 

District  No.  6, 

Lizzie  A.  Downe, 

28 

Mr.  Jones. 

District  No.  7, 

Elizabeth  W.  Osborne, 

25 

Dr.  Colony. 

District  No.  8, 

Mary  C.  Brown, 

28 

Dr.  Colony, 

(  Abbie  A.  Whittemore,  1st  term, 

21 

Afr  .Tones. 

District  No  9, 

j  Louisa  L.  Marshall,  2d  &  2d  terms, 

District  No,  10, 

(  L.  Lizzie  Burr,  1st  term, 

|  Charlotte  A.  Marshall,  2d  term, 

25 

Mr.  Jones. 

District  No.  11, 

Nancy  R.  Phillips, 

26 

Dr.  Colony. 

'  ** 

District  No.  12, 

l  Ann  Clement,  1st  and  3d  terms, 

/  Ellen  M.  Lowe,  2d  term, 

24 

Dr.  Colony. 

34 


EXPENSES  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 


SCHOOLS. 

• 

.  1 1 

Money  Appropn-j  | 

ated. 

1 

Length  of  Schools 

in  Weeks 

Amount 

Paid  Teachers. 

1 

i 

1 

1  ; 

1  1 

For  Fuel 

and  Care  of  Houses. 

Whole  Expense. 

High  School.  " 

40 

$1599  85 

Gram.  Schools. 

High  street, 

$5683  41 

40 

1225  00 

$770  87 

$5675  72 

Day  street, 

40 

1225  00 

West, 

39 

855  00 

District  Schools. 

No.  l,(14schl’s 

,) 

3364  04 

32 

2777  75 

619  04 

3396  79 

No.  2,  -  •  - 

225  00 

28 

210  00 

38  24 

248  24 

No.  3,  (2  schl’s) 

395  00 

(  27 
1  24 

358  50 

24  50 

383  00 

No.  4,  - 

185  00 

'  24 

168  00 

36  00 

204  00 

No.  ft,  - 

185  00 

24 

14  POO 

34  00 

178  00 

No.  6,  - 

i 

i 

185  00 

168  50 

22  00 

190  50 

No.  7,  - 

185  00 

27 

169  50 

29  48 

198  98 

No.  8,  - 

225  00 

30 

210  00 

35  60 

245  60 

No.  9,  - 

185  00 

26 

156  50 

27  46 

183  96 

No.  10,  - 

185  00 

26 

170  00 

15  50 

185  50 

No.  11,  - 

185  00 

27 

152  00 

26  91 

178  91 

No.  12,  - 

185  00 

26 

163  85 

16  25 

180  10 

*Total,  - 

l 

$11 372.45 

$9753  45 

$1695  85 

$11449.30 

*  The  amount  overdrawn  is  more  than  met  by  fuel  on  hand. 


MEMORANDA. 

Four  }rears  constitute  a  regular  course  in  the  high  school,  and 
a  diploma  will  be  given  to  any  scholar  honorably  accomplishing 
the  course. 

The  academic  and  school  year  will  close  with  the  spring  term. 

Classes  for  admission  to  the  high  school  will  be  examined  at 
the  close  of  the  term.  An  examination  of  candidates,  not  mem- 


q  tr 

•  >»7 


bers  of  classes,  will 


be  bad  at  the  high  school  rooms,  Thursday, 


August  23d,  at  9  A.  M. 

The  spring  term  of  the  high  and  grammar  schools  will  close 
Friday,  June  29th. 

The  fall  term  of  the  high  school  will  commence  Monday 
August  27th,  and  close  the  Friday  before  the  annual  thanksgiving. 

The  terms  of  the  grammar  schools  will  be  the  same  as  those 
of  the  high  school,  except  that  the  fall  term  will  begin  one  week 
later,  and  the  winter  term  will  close  one  week  earlier. 

Scholars  are  transferred  from  the  district  to  the  grammar 
schools  at  the  fall  term. 

* 
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THE  LIBRARY  OF  TIE 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OP  THE 

TRUSTEES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 


No  appropriation  was  made  at  the  last  annual  town  meeting  for 
the  increase  of  the  library,  and  therefore  but  few  additions  have 
been  made.  As  appears  by  the  last  annual  report,  the  number  of 
volumes  then  in  the  library  was  6244.  The  following  additions 
have  been  made  during  the  year,  chiefly  by  donations  from  different 
persons — : 


Purchased  (to  continue  sets  already  begun), 

14 

From  Hon.  Charles  Sumner, 

2 

u 

Hon.  Wm.  B.  Washburn, 

11 

u 

Rev.  Kendall  Brooks, 

5 

u 

Col.  J.  W.  Kimball, 

3 

u 

the  state, 

5 

u 

E.  &  J.  Garfield, 

1 

u 

Miss  W.  B.  Lyman, 

1 0 

u 

the  librarian,  Charles  N.  Fessenden, 

1 

52 


Thirty-five  volumes  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  library  as 
being  too  much  worn  for  further  use,  so  that  the  number  of  books, 
with  these  additions  and  deductions,  is  now  6255. 

Books  have  been  delivered  during  the  year  in  25,710  instances, 
and  to  1450  different  persons ;  six  volumes  are  missing,  not  before 
reported ;  and  of  those  reported  as  missing  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  ten  have  been  returned  during  the  year. 


The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  year 
follows : — 

Town  appropriation, 

Received  for  catalogues  and  fines, 

Balance  on  hand  at  beginning  of  year, 

Total, 

Paid  salary  of  librarian, 
u  for  books, 

“  printing,  stationery  and  incidental  expenses, 
Balance  in  treasury, 


have  been  as 


$355  00 

93  11 

1  03 


$449  14 

$300  00 
30  50 
114  38 
4  26 


$449  14' 


In  behalf  of  trustees, 


T. 


K.  WARE, 


Chairman. 


Fitchburg,  April  2,  1866. 


